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REPORT. 



W E the undersigned Commissioners, appointed to administer the Funds granted 
by Parliament for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, beg leave to lay 
before your Excellency this our Second Report, which we have so framed as to 
convey in it Answers, seriatim , to the several Queries transmitted to us by your 
Excellency on the 19th of last month. 

First Query. — What has been the general result of the experience which has 
now been obtained by the new system of Education in Ireland ? 

We have given tables in the Appendix, marked Nos. 1 & 2, which shew what 
progress the new system of Education has made, and what support it has received. 
We annex abstracts of them. The results which they disclose are, we think, highly 
satisfactory. . . 

It will be found by reference to them, that we had at the close of the last year 
1,106 schools in operation, which were attended by 145,521 children ; that we had 
made grants towards the establishment of 191 additional school-houses, calculated to 
contain 39,831 children ; that of the signatures to the applications made to us for 
aid, 140 are those of clergymen of the Established Church; 180 of Presbyterian 
clergymen; 1,397 of Roman Catholic clergymen; 6,915 of Protestant laymen; 
and. 8,630 of Roman Catholic laymen ; and that while the grants made by us towards 
the building and fitting-up of school-houses amount to 33,027 L 7 5., the local 
contributions for the same purposes amount to 23,142 l. 2 s. 4 d. 

It thus appears that the system has already been very generally adopted under 
the auspices both of Protestant and Roman Catholic clergymen, and of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic laymen. It. may be said that the Protestant clerical signa- 
tures are much fewer than the Roman Catholic, but we understand that, according 
to the late census taken by the Commissioners of Public Instruction, the number of 
Protestants of the Established Church in Ireland is about 852,000 ; the number 
of Presbyterians, about 635^00 ; the number of Protestant Dissenters, about 
22.000; and the number of Roman Catholics, about 6,423,000; therefore, it 
appears that the Protestant clerical signatures to the applications to us, bear to the 
Roman Catholic clerical .signatures about the same proportion that the number of 
Protestants bears to that of Roman Catholics in the mass of the population ; and the 
Protestant lay signatures a much higher proportion. It is also observable, that of 
the signatures to applications from Ulster, 246 are those of Protestant clergymen , 
and that it is in Ulster that Protestants of that class of life for which the National 
Schools are intended, are principally to be found. 

From the foregoing facts we may, we consider, safely conclude, that the new 
system of Education has proved generally beneficial and acceptable to Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, according to their respective wants. 

Second Quer Y.—What are the Works which at present form part of the 
regular course of instruction in the Schools ? 

We have published five lesson books, which afford information on different sub- 
jects of education, in regular succession. We have also published extracts front 
the Scriptures, consisting of selections from the Book of Genesis, the Gospel of 
St. Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles, interspersed with passages from other 
parts ; and a volume of sacred poetry. 
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We have also provided elementary books of arithmetic, book-keeping, trigono- 
metry and geometry, and a series of reading and arithmetical tables. These books 
have met with general approbation. 



Third Query. — What are the defects in the Schools formerly and still exist 
ing in Ireland , whether Protestant or Catholic , from which the new system 
is free ? 



There appears to have been two main defects in the schools heretofore existing 
in Ireland: I. The principles on which they were conducted rendered them to a 
great extent exclusive with respect either to Protestants or to Roman Catholics : 
Roman Catholic Schools being conducted on Roman Catholic principles, were, of 
course, objectionable generally to Protestants, while Protestant Schools, being con- 
ducted on Protestant principles, were equally objectionable to Roman Catholics ; 
and being regarded by Roman Catholics as adverse establishments, they tended, 
when under the patronage of Government, and supported by public money, to 
excite, in the bulk of the population, feelings of discontent towards the State, and 
of alienation from it. II. They had neither competent teachers nor proper books. 
The teachers were in general extremely ignorant ; many of them were unable to 
teach even the mere art of reading and writing ; and such of them as could do so 
much, were, for the most part, utterly incapable of combining instruction in it with 
such a training of the mind as could produce general information and improvement. 
As to books, the want of suitable works was felt every where ; and without a regular 
supply of them, no system of education can ever prove effectual for great and 
general good. 

These defects still exist to a great degree. From the first, the National Schools 
are free. In them the importance of religion is constantly impressed upon the 
minds of the children through works calculated to promote good principles, and fill 
the heart with a love of religion, but which are so compiled as not to clash with 
the doctrines of any particular class of Christians. The children are thus prepared 
for those more strict religious exercises, which it is the peculiar province of the 
ministers of religion to superintend or direct, and for which stated times are set apart 
in each school, so that each class of Christians may thus receive, separately, such 
religious instruction, and from such persons as their parents or pastors may approve 
or appoint. 

The National Schools are therefore founded on principles which conscientious 
men of different religious denominations may, and do embrace ; and although, from 
a misapprehension of the rules which the National system enjoins respecting the 
use of the Scriptures, it originally met with much opposition, yet it has succeeded 
beyond our highest expectations, and reasonable men of all parties are daily mani- 
festing more and more their approval of it. 

The second of the defects which we have mentioned, so far as relates to Teachers, 
is still felt in the National Schools ; but we trust we shall be able completely to 
remove it, by means of the training establishments which we are now preparing, 
and by the aid of increased funds. The want of books we have been already able 
in a great degree to supply ; and before the end of the present year, we hope we 
shall have furnished every School in connexion with us with a full stock of the 
■works we have published. 

Fourth Query. — Is it the expectation of the Board that a new class of 
Schoolmasters may he trained , whose conduct and influence may be henefcial 
in promoting morality , harmony and good order in the country parts of 
Ireland ? 

If we are furnished with adequate means by the State, not only for training 
Schoolmasters but for inducing competent persons to become candidates for 
teacherships, through a fair prospect of remuneration and advancement, we have 
no doubt whatever that a new class of Schoolmasters may be trained, whose con- 
duct and influence must be highly beneficial in promoting morality, harmony and 
good order, in the country parts of Ireland. 

It 
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It is only through such persons that we can hope to render the National Schools 
successful in improving the general condition of the people, it is not, however, 
merely through the schools committed to their charge that the beneficial effects of 
their influence would be felt. Living in friendly habits with the people, not greatly 
elevated above them, but so provided for as to be able to maintain a respectable 
station ; trained to good habits ; identified in interest with the State, and therefore 
anxious to promote a spirit of obedience to lawful authority, we are confident that 
they would prove a body of the utmost value and importance in promoting civiliza- 
tion and peace. 



Fifth Query. — What extension can be given to the new system of Education 
consistently with the demand for instruction , and with due regard to the 
preparation necessary for training Schoolmasters upon whom reliance can be 
placed , in respect to competency , character and discretion ; and what amount 
of Funds may be annually expended beneficially by the Stale for that purpose. 
[In answering this Question, the Commissioners are requested to have regard 
to the recommendation of the Commissioners of 1812 and 1825, and of the 
. Committees of the House of Commons of 1 828 and 1 830 that reported upon 
the subject, as well as to their own experience.] 



We think that the new system may be gradually extended, through the agency 
of such Teachers as we have contemplated in the last paragraph, until its benefits 
are enjoyed by the great mass of the population. 

In expressing our opinion as to the amount of funds necessary for this purpose, 
we must consider the system of instruction to be pursued in the. Schools, and the 
means necessary for inducing well-qualified persons to undertake it. 



Formerly, nothing was attempted in elementary Schools further than to com- 
municate the art of reading, writing and arithmetic, with some knowledge ot 
orammar, geography and history. Latterly, teachers have made use of the reading 
fessons to ?onvey information. Writing has been made subservient to the teaching 
of spelling, grammar and composition, and also to the fixing 0. instruction on the 
memory. Arithmetic, instead of being taught by unexplained rules has been 
made the vehicle for conveying the elements of mathematical knowledge, and 
training the mind to accuracy of thinking and reasoning. Reading books have 
latterly been compiled on these principles, the lessons being so selected as to con- 
vey the elements of knowledge on a variety of subjects. And tins introduction of 
intellectual exercises into the teaching of these elementary arts, has been found to. 
produce a reflex effect upon the progress of the pupils in learning the aits them 
selves ; children are found to be more easily taught to read when while they are 
learning to pronounce and combine syllables and words into sentences, they aie 
receiving information. Their writing proceeds better, when, while they are earn- 
ing the mechanical art, they are learning the use of it ; and they become bettm 
arithmeticians when the principles on which arithmetical operations are founded 
are gradually developed to them. 

To teach upon this principle, it is absolutely necessary that the teacher not only 
be able to read, and spell, and write well, and be a good pract.cal arithmetician but 
that he be a nerson of general intelligence, having an extensive and accurate knov 
ledge o^tlm^subjMts treated of in tfe reading fons must know ^uchmore 

than is expressed in the lessons themselves, or lie wdl be to i all ly un » ble ^*1 ' \ he 
them familiarly, to correct the mistakes into which his pupils fall, 
innumerable questions that will be put to him as soon as the understanding of his 
pupils begins to be exercised on any subject. 

It is therefore necessary that teachers should not merely be able to teach their 
ni ls to read, write, and to conduct Schools upon an approved 
but that they be abk to aid in forming the minds of ch.klren, and d, etag * 
nower of reading into a beneficial channel The powei of reading 1 s trequen y 
lost to chihdren^and even becomes a source of corruption and misc^i to hen, 

because they have never been directed *?..*,» 4,dfhei r thoughts 

quently of the highest importance that, while they ai e taught to , B mi 
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and inclinations sliould have a beneficial direction given to them. To effect this 
manifestly requires a teacher of considerable skill and intelligence. 

To secure the services of such persons, it is material that suitable means of 
instruction should be provided for those who desire to prepare themselves for the 
office of teaching, and that persons of character and ability should be induced to 
seek it by the prospect of adequate advantages. 

With these views, we propose establishing five Professorships in our training 
institution. I. Of the art of teaching and conducting Schools. The professor 
of this branch to be the head of the institution. II. Of composition, English 
literature, history, geography and political economy. III. Of natural history in 
all its branches. IV. Of mathematics and mathematical science. V. Of mental 
philosophy, including the elements of logic and rhetoric. We propose that no 
person shall be admitted to the training institution, who does not previously undergo 
a satisfactory examination in an entrance course to be appointed for that purpose ; 
and that each person who may be admitted shall study in it for at least two years, 
before he be declared fit to undertake the charge of a school ; that during this time, 
he shall receive instruction in the different branches of knowledge already specified, 
and he practised in teaching in the model school, under the direction of the pro- 
fessor of teaching. 

We are of opinion that, in addition to the general training institution, 32 
district Model Schools should be established, being a number equal to that of the 
counties of Ireland : that those Model Schools should be under the direction 
of Teachers chosen for superior attainments, and receiving superior remuneration to 
those charged with the general or Primary Schools ; and that, hereafter, each can- 
didate for admission to the training establishments should undergo a preparatory 
training in one of them. 

W e think the Salary of the Teacher of each Model School should be 100 l. a year, 
and that he should have two Assistants, having a salary of 50 L a year each. 

We consider that the Teacher of each Primary School should have a certain salary 
of 25 /. a year ; and that the Commissioners for the time being should be autho- 
rized to award annually to each a further snip not exceeding 5 provided they 
shall see cause fordoing so in the Inspector’s report of his general conduct, and the 
character of the school committed to him. We are also of opinion that each 
Teacher should be furnished with apartments adjoining the school. 

We now come to consider the number of Schools necessary to meet the wants of 
the country. 

The population of Ireland amounts to about 8,000,000, and of these probably 
there aie 1,140,000 (or about a seventh of the whole) between the ages of seven 
and 13 years ; we are satisfied that, at least, one-half of that number would require 
the aid of the National Schools ; and as we do not think a school should, in general, 
much exceed 100, we consider that there should be 5,000 National Schools esta- 
blished, each under a competent Teacher. 

It would take about nine years to establish the necessary number of Schools. The 
annual expense during each of these years would necessarily vary from year to 
year. After that period the building of school-houses would cease to be an annual 
charge, and the establishment being then complete, the general annual expenditure 
would cease to fluctuate, and the sum thenceforth required would be about 200,000 l 
a year. 

We estimate the expenditure for each of the intervening nine years as follows : 



Fir 
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First Year: 

Official Establishment - ' " . " 

Salaries to Teachers of present establishment 
Repairs - - “ 

Books and School Requisites 
Inspection 

Training Department - 
Building 20 Model Schools - 



Second Year: 

Official Establishment - - - _ - 

Salaries to Teachers of present establishment - 
Repairs - - - “ 

Salaries to Teachers in Model Schools - 
Books and Requisites - 

Inspection ------- 

Training Department ----- 

Building 12 Model Schools - 
Ditto 500 Primary Schools - 



Third Year : 

Official Establishment - - - - 

Salaries to Teachers of present establishment - 
Repairs - - " 

Salaries to Teachers in Model Schools - 
Salaries to Teachers of Primary Schools 
Books and Requisites - 

Inspection ■ - 

Training ------- 

Building 1,000 Primary Schools - - - 



Fourth Year : 

Official Establishment and Incidents - 
Salaries to Teachers of present establishment 
Salaries to Teachers of Model Schools - 
Salaries to Teachers of Primary Schools 
Books and Requisites - 
Inspection - 

Training - - “ " " 

Building 1,000 Primary Schools - 



Fifth Year : 

Official Establishment and Incidents - 
Salaries to Teachers of present establishment 
Salaries to Teachers in Model Schools - 
Salaries to Teachers in Primary Schools 
Books and Requisites - 
Inspection - - ” . • " 

Training 

Building 1,000 Primary Schools - 





£. s. d. 


- 


4,000 - - 


- 


11,824 - - 


- 


2,000 - - 


- 


6,000 - - 


- 


2,400 - - 


- 


6.000 - - 


- 


15,000 - - 


£. 


47,224 - - 




£. s. d. 


- 


4,000 - - 


- 


11,824 - - 


- 


500 - - 


- 


4,000 - - 


- 


7,000 - - 


- 


3,000 - - 


- 


6,000 - - 


- 


9,000 - - 


- 


90,000 - - 


£. 


134 > 3 -H - - 




£. s. ' d. 


- 


4.500 - - 


- 


7,000 - - 


- 


500 - - 


- 


6,400 - - 


- 


15,000 - - 


- 


7.500 - - 

3.000 - - 

7.000 - - 


- 


180,000 - - 


"I 


230,900 - - 




£. s. d. 


- 


5,000 - - 


_ 


2,000 - - 


- 


6,400 - “ 


- 


45,000 - - 


- 


1 0,000 - - 


_ 


3,000 - - 


_ 


8,000 - - 


- 


180,000 - - 


£. 


259,400 - - 




£. s. d. 




6,000 - - 




1,000 - - 




6,400 - - 




75,000 - - 




12,000 - - 




3 « 5 00 •- ~ 




8,500 - - 
180,000 - - 


i 


292,400 - - 



Sixth 
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Sixth Year 








£. 


s. 


d. 


Official Establishment and Incidents 


- 


- 


- 


7,000 


- 


- 


Salaries to Teachers of Model Schools - 


- 


- 


- 


6,400 


- 


- 


Salaries to Teachers of Primary Schools 


- 


- 


- 


105,000 


- 


- 


Books and Requisites - 


- 


- 


- 


14,000 


- 


- 


Inspection ------ 


- 


- 


- 


3,500 


- 


- 


Training - - 


- 


- 


- 


9,000 


— 


— 


Building 1,000 Primary Schools 


- 


- 


- 


180,000 


- 


- 








£. 


324,900 


- 


- 


Seventh Year : 








£. 


s. 


d. 


Official Establishment and Incidents 


- 


- 


- 


8,000 


- 


- 


Salaries to Teachers of Model Schools - 


- 


- 


- 


6,400 


- 


- 


Salaries to Teachers of Primary Schools 


- 


- 


- 


135,000 


- 


- 


Books and Requisites - 


- 


- 


- 


i 7,000 


- 


- 


Inspection - ----- 


- 


- 


- 


4,000 


- 


- 


Training ------ 


- 


- 


- 


9,000 


- 


— 


Building 250 Primary Schools 


■ 


" 


- 


45,000 


- 


- 








£. 


224,400 


- 


- 


Eighth Year : 








£. 


s. 


d. 


Official Establishment and Incidents 


- 


- 


- 


9,000 


- 


- 


Salaries to Teachers of Model Schools 


- 


- 


- 


6,400 


- 


- 


Salaries to Teachers of Primary Schools 


- 


- 


- 


142,500 


- 


- 


Books and Requisites - 


- 


- 


- 


18,000 


- 


- 


Inspection - 


- 


- 


- ! 


4,000 


- 


- 


Training ------ 


- 


- 


- 


10,000 


— 


— 


Building 150 Primary Schools 


- 


- 




27,000 


- 


- 








£. 


216,900 


- 


- 


. Ninth Year : 








£. 


s. 


d. 


Official Establishment and Incidents 


- 


- 


- 


10,000 


- 


- 


Salaries to Teachers of Model Schools 


- 


- 


_ 


6,400 


- 


- 


Salaries to Teachers of Primary Schools 


- 


- 


- 


147,000 


- 


- 


Books and Requisites - 


- 


- 


- 


20,000 


- 


- 


Inspection ----- 


- 


- 


- 


4,000 


- 


- 


Training ------ 


- 


- 


- 


10,000 


- 


- 


Building 100 Primary Schools 


- 


- 


- 


18,000 


- 


- 








£. 


215,400 


- 


- 



We estimate the different branches of the expenditure, which we think would 
produce in the i oth year and thenceforth the permanent charge of 200,000 l. 
a year, as follows : — 



Official Establishment and Incidents 
Salaries to Teachers of Model Schools 
Salaries to Teachers of Primary Schools 
Books and School Requisites 
Inspection 

Training Department - 



£. s. d. 

10.000 - - 
6,400 - - 

150,000 - - 

20.000 - - 
4,000 - - 

10.000 - - 



In offering the foregoing suggestions, we have had particular regard to the 
recommendations of the Commissioners of 1812 and 1825, and of the Committees 
of the House of Commons of 1828 and 1830 that reported upon the subject of 
Education in Ireland. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners of 1812 are contained in their 
Report of that year, a copy of which we beg leave to insert in the Appendix. 

These 
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These recommendations were in substance adopted by the Commissioners of 1825, 
and by the Committees of 1828 and 1830. It will be found by reference to the 
Report, that the views which we have expressed, and the rules upon which we act, 
and of which we also insert a copy in the Appendix, are in strict accordance with 
them. 

We beg leave to add, that we have now before us 362 applications for aid 
towards the building and establishing of Schools, upon which we cannot decide 
until we shall have ascertained the amount of funds which may be voted for edu- 
cation in Ireland during the present year. 

We give in the Appendix Abstracts of our Accounts from the time we commenced 
acting to the 31st of March last. 

LEINSTER. 

Rd DUBLIN. 

D. MURRAY. 

FRANC SADLE 1 R. 

JAMES CARLILE. 

13 June 1835. A r. BLAKE. 

ROBERT HOLMES. 
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Tallaght, male 
Ditto, female 






758 Tallaglit 






KILDARE: 



764 Ballyshannon 

765 Ballinadrina 

3 S l : 

769 Cantu 



Kilcullcn 

Ditto 

Kflcock 



778 Killibega - 
781 Maynooth- 

783 Ditto 

784 Nurney - 

785 Kathangan 



KILKENNY : 
7^ Aherncy^- 

794 Fiddinn - 



Lisdowney 
Ditto, female 
Church-hill 
Bennetsbridge 
O lining - 
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APPENDIX, No. (1)— continued. 



(1). ABSTRACT OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN OPERATION IN CONNAUGHT. 





— 


Applicolioo in 


Application to iliaBoard- 


ft-*.***-. 


the Roll 


T ” 


AID GRANTED 

BY THE COMMISSIONERS IN EACH COUNTY. 


LocatcI’niMlmm 


COUNTY. 






-■"'7 




CLERGY. 


LAI 


TY. 




Conoty. 




TOW 


A 11 Us 




Bonding, Fining-op. 




Count/. 




' 




lu 


II 


j! 


li 


jj 


Mole. 


— • 


Total. 




5k 


Bonding. 


Titting-np. 


— 






GbJwu7 


3> 


3 


.8 


6. 


. 3 






77 


.73 


3,651 


0,59. 


6,343 


33 


.3 




38+,, - 


« - - 




£. f. <1. 

891 ,6 7 


Leitrim - 


13 


1 


9 


• 


• 




« 


,00 


105 


850 


645 


1/495 




3 




64 13 - 


1,9 - - 


36 ,3 -4 


78 .8 , i 


M*J° - - - 


47 




38 


* 


• 


1 


7 a 


.53 


fl 73 


3.768 




5,789 




V 


83 8 loj 


337 3 6 


434 - - 


».« . 


343 4 9 


Roscommon - - 


8 




5 


. 






9 


49 


96 


835 


439 


1,364 


7 


> 


5» - - 


55.3 - 


83 - - 


30,8 7 


75 *7 7 4 


» - . . 






■■ 


' 










- 


— 




3,663 


- 


* 


355 7 9 


,03 .Sit 


,76 - - 


50 10 ,1 


,,007 - 8J 








77 


- 




■ 




531 




10,675 


6,778 


■’« 


94 




1,347 16 7i 


734 6 5 


,,„6 - - 


301 13 9 


3,395 17 9 4 
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ABSTRACT, in COUNTIES in LEINSTER, of SCHOOL-HOUSES, towards the Budding of which the Comwisi 
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Appendix, No. 3. 



THE FOURTEENTH REPORT of the Commissioners for inquiring into the State of 
all Schools, on Public or Charitable Foundations, in Ireland. 



To his Grace Charles Duke of Richmond, &c. &c., &c. Lord Lieutenant General 
and General Governor of Ireland. 

May it please your Grace, 

WE, the undersigned Commissioners, appointed for inquiring into the several Funds 
and Revenues granted by Public or Private Donations for the purposes of Education, and 
into the State and Condition of all Schools' upon Public or Cnaiitable Foundations in 
Ireland, beg leave to submit to your Grace the result of our anxious deliberations on the 
subject of extending and improving the Education of the lower orders of the people of' 
this part of the United Kingdom. We have not been deterred from entering upon this 
subject by the difficulties peculiar to this counlry, with which we are aware it is attended ; 
and we have been anxious, as early as possible, to meet the expectations of your Grace 
and the Government of Ireland, whose solicitude on the subject of a plan for the general 
education of the lower orders of the people of Ireland, to be suggested by this Board, was 
evinced in the letter, addressed to our secretary on the 17th day of January 1811, by your 
Grace’s late principal secretary, the Right Honourable William Wellesley Pole. 

We have applied our effoits to the framing of a system, which, whilst it shall afford the 
opportunities of education to every description of the lower classes of the people, may at 
the same time, by keeping clear of all interference with the particular religious tenets of 
any, induce the whole to receive its benefits, as one undivided body under one and the 

same system, and in the same establishments. 

That the present establishments for the instruction of the lower orders, though extremely 
numerous, are inadequate as a system of general education, we were fully convinced in the 
course of our inquiries into their extent and condition : and their insufficiency, we have 
reason to believe, is very imperfectly supplied by the unendowed schools, though their 
number appears, by the returns made to Government in the year 1808, to bear as great 
a proportion everywhere to the population, as in most other parts of the United Kingdom; 
so that if they w ere duly attended to, and under the care of masters properly qualified, the 
lower orders of this country would have less reason, perhaps, to complain oi their educa- 
tion being neglected, than those of England, or even of Scotland itself ; at the same time 
We are encouraged by this circumstance to hope that if a scheme for such improvement 
were judiciously planned, and carefully executed, it would meet with very general success, 
from the favourable disposition and strong desire for instruction prevailing universally 
among those to whom the means of obtaining a more complete and effectual course ot u 
would thus, we may presume, be not more frankly offered than cordially accepted. 

That such will be its acceptance we shall indulge the more confident expectation, if all 
interference with the particular religious tenet's of those who are to receive that instruction 
shall in the first instance be unequivocally disclaimed, and effectually guarded against. 
We conceive this to be of essential importance in any new establishments lor the educa- 
tion of the lower classes in Ireland, and we venture to express our unanimous opinion 
that no such plan, however wisely and unexceptionably contrived in other respects, can 
be carried into effectual execution in this country, unless it be explicitly avowed, ana 
clearly understood, as its leading principle, that no attempt shall be made to influence or 
disturb the peculiar religious tenets of any sect or description of Christians. How a strict 
forbearance from any such attempt may be rendered consistent with a considerable degree 
of religious instruction in general, we trust may appear in the sequel ot this Report, to the 
proper subject of which we shall proceed to solicit your Graces attention, after a short 
recapitulation of the subjects and substance of the Reports which we have already pre- 
sented, and a review of what may be considered as the present state and extent ot the 
several provisions for the education of the lower classes as deduced from tho*e Reports, 
and from the returns of the unendowed schools, already alluded to; observing, however, 
that to these must be added a considerable number of Roman-catholic seminaries in various 
parts of Ireland, particularly in great towns, supported principally, we believe, by bequests, 
private contributions and subscriptions, but of which we have not any accuiate returns, 
p The principal objects of the inquiries on winch we have been employed may be reduced 
to two heads : the schools endowed for classical education, and those endowed tor gra- 
tuitous education in reading, writing and arithmetic only ; ra many of which schools the 
children of the lower orders are not only educated but clothed and maintained. 

Of the former description some are of Royal foundation, some under the Board of 
Erasmus Smith : 20 are endowed in the same number of dioceses, undei an Act .P aasa “ “ 
Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and about lfi were founded by the umniliceuoe of 

P11 Th?schooU U of l Royal foundation are those of Armagh, Dungamon, Enniskdlen, Raphopj 
Cavan, Banaghei and Caryafort, the united endowments of which amount to 5,800^ p^ 
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annum, and the number of scholars taught in them, at the time of making our Report, to 
about 360, but of these very few are instructed gratis , there being a general reluctance to 
accept of such a favour. 

The classical schools, under the direction of Erasmus Smith’s Board, are those-of Drog- 
heda, Galway, Tipperary and Ennis ; the united endowments of which may be estimated at 
1,000 /..per annum, and the number of scholars, at the time of making our Report upon 
them, was 277.* . 

The diocesan schools are those of Tuam, Ardagh, Cashel, Kildare, Down, Connor, 
Leighlin, Ferns, Elphin, Meath, Limerick, Ardfert, Killaloe, Derry, Dromore, Cork, Ross, 
Clogher^Cloyne and Ossory ; the united emoluments of which amount to 820/. per annum, 
and the number of scholars to about 428. - 

The classical schools of private foundation are in number about 15, the most important 
of which, those of Navan and Ballywan, were the subject of our Second Report, to which, 
as we are unwilling to repeat it, we beg leave to refer ; on the remainder, as we have very 
recently laid an account of them before your Grace in our Twelfth Report, we think it 
unnecessary to enter into any detail. 

TJnder the second head above mentioned, of schools for the education of the lower 
classes, we shall beg leave more especially to state herein the principal establishments for 
that purpose, as they are more particularly connected with the subject of this Report. 
They are the Protestant Charter Schools, the Blue Coat Hospital, the Foundling Hospital, 
the Hibernian School and the Marine School, besides those of private foundation, amount- 
ing in number to about 60, as appears in our Thirteenth Report, and which we deem it 
unnecessary to recapitulate here. . 

In the Charter Schools, 39 in number, 2,251 children were, at the time of making oujr 
Report upon those institutions, lodged, clothed, maintained and educated, at an average 
expense of 13/. 4s. each ; and on a very strict inquiry, in the course of which all those 
schools were visited and examined, under the direction of this Board, by most respectable 
persons, it appeared, as we had the satisfaction of reporting to your Grace, that they were 
in a flourishing state, the education in them efficacious and practical, and in every respect 
such as put it beyond the reach of private defamation or public censure. 

In the Blue Coat Hospital, we found that 130 boys were maintained and clothed, in- 
structed in English, Euclid, navigation and various branches of practical mathematics, in 
which several of them had made very considerable proficiency, and they receive besides 
a religious education. 

This institution is under the direction of the corporation of the city of Dublin, and the 
expense amounts to about 16/. per annum for the clothing and maintenance of each boy ; 
to which, if the expenses of the establishment be added, it will give an addition of 8 1 . per 
annum for each boy. 

The Foundling Hospital, designed principally to save the lives of those children who 
otherwise perish in consequence of the poverty or the profligacy of their parents, receives 
infants from the time of their birth, provides them with nurses in the country, and at a cer- 
tain age receives them back, and maintains, clothes and educates them till fit to be appren- 
ticed. The average number of infants admitted yearly being upwards of 2,000, and the 
very great care taken of them having diminished the mortality incident to the age and the 
very unfavourable circumstances under which they are brought to the hospital, about 400 
will annually return at the age of eight years to the institution, to be educated ; accom- 
modation for 1,600 should therefore be provided, with funds adequate to their support, 
even on the supposition that so great a number as 400 can be annually apprenticed from 
it, and that too at the early age of 12 years. \ 

The establishment denominated Wilson’s Hospital, was founded by a gentleman of that 
name, who bequeathed estates, producing at present upwards of 3,000 /. per annum, for 
the maintenance of a certain number of old men, and of a number of boys, uot exceeding 
150. The estates of this charity will soon rise very considerably, and the trustees will 
be enabled to increase the number of boys, which at the time of making our Report 
amounted to 107, and to extend the plan of education, so as to render this institution 
eminently useful. 

The Hibernian School, which is supported principally by Parliamentary grants, and 
which was instituted for the maintenance and education of the children of soldiers, ton- 
tains 300 boys and half that number of girls, and affords to that destitute class the' pro- 
tection which is so justly due. This establishment is soon to be considerably augmented, 
and to receive such improvements as will render it in every respect complete. 

The Hibernian Marine School, supported also by the Parliamentary grants, was designed 
fqr the purpose of maintaining and educating the children of seamen,' and contained, when 
we made our Report, only lioboys, though there are accommodations for 160, and on 
this charity, so important to a maritime country, we have been obliged to make a Report 
to your Grace which we are unwilling here to repeat, and which we hope, were an' inquiry 
pow to be instituted, it would be in our power to alter to one more satisfactory. 

Thus it appears from the Reports which we have already presented to vour Grace, that 
there are 33 endowed classical schools in Ireland, besides several others ot private founda- 
tion 



* The numbers mentioned throughout this Report are those returned to us at the periods of making 
our former Reports, and we believe will be found to. be less than the present number in these public 
establishments. ' ' 
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tiou (which are mentioned in our Report, No. 12) the united emoluments of which 
amount to about g,ooo /. per annum, and the number of scholars educated in them to 
nearly 1,000. 

And that, exclusive of the parish schools in the city of Dublin, and of other schools in 
different places supported by private endowments (which latter vve do not recapitulate, as 
.they are contained in our Report, No. 13), there are 44 public establishments for the edu- 
cation of the lower classes, in which upwards of 4,200 children are lodged, maintained, 
clothed and educated at an annual expense of about 70,000/. 

In the course of the various and very extensive examination which our inquiries into 
the management of (hose numerous establishments have led us into, we beg leave to 
assure your Grace that we have anxiously sought to obtain such information as might 
enable/us to submit to your Grace an accurate account of the nature and extent of the 
instruction, which the schools frequented by the children of the lower classes in this coun- 
try usually afford, and of the effect upon the principles and morals of that important part 
of the community likely, to be produced by the education received in them, directing our 
attention especially to such circumstances as might indicate the most practicable improve- 
ment, and the manner in which they may be attempted with the greatest probability of 



success. . ... ■ . 

The most important facts with which we have become acquainted in the course of those 
inquiries, we now beg leave to lay before your Grace, and to submit the outline of a plan 
which we conceive to be calculated to extend to the lower classes such education as is 
suited to their station in society, so far at least as seems to us attainable in the present 
circumstances of this country. . 

Returns have been communicated to us from 17 dioceses out of the 22, into which 
Ireland is divided, and from them it appears, that exclusive of the charitable institutions 
there are 3,736 schools in these dioceses, in which are taught 162,467 children, of which 
number 45, 490 are Protestants, and 116,977 Roman -catholics ; of the schoolmasters, 1,271 
are Protestants and 2,465 Roman-catholics. . . 

Hence we collect, as these dioceses may be estimated to contain four-fifths of the 
population of Ireland, that the whole number of schools (including the parochial schools) 
amounts to 4,600, and the scholars taught in them to 200,000, being, an average of 43 to 
each school: and as these returns were made generally in the winter, when many children 
are unable to attend, and as itinerant schoolmasters (whose numbers is very considerable) 
are frequently not included in them, we are confident that more than 200,000 children of 
the poorer classes receive annually such sort of instruction as those schools afford. 

That instruction, except in a very few instances, extends no farther than reading, writ- 
ing, and the common rules of arithmetic, and the prices paid are on an average, 10s. per 
annum for reading, i 7 s. 4 d. where writing, and l Z. 6s. where arithmetic is added But 
even this limited instruction the masters are in general very i l qualified to give, having 
been themselves taught in schools of a similar description, and consequently deficient in 
•information, unacquainted with regular plans of education, and unaccustomed to that dis- 
cipline, from the steady, and temperate enforcement of which some of the best advantages 
of education are derived. , e 

The poverty of the lower classes of the people, which limits the recompense of the 
masters to the low rates abovementioned, and thus holds out no temptaton to a better 
class to undertake the office of instructors, produce effects, if possible, still worse by 
incapacitating them from purchasing such books as are fit lor chi dien to lead, whence it 
frequently happens, that instead of teing improved by religious and moral instruction, their 
minds are corrupted by books calculated to incite to lawless and profligate adventure, to 
cherish superstition, or to'lead to dissention or disloyalty. , , , f . 

From the facts here stated, we conceive it clearly to appear that the lower class of the 
people in Ireland are extremely anxious to obtain instruction for their children, even at an 
■expense which, thoucdi small, very many of them can ill aflord ; and there is a circumstance, 
to which we beg leave to call your Grace’s attention, that puts this desire ill a yet stronger 
point of view, we mean the existence of evening schools, established (and , none pan* 
there are 11 of them) for the instruction of those children whose service during the day 

* "tS%hat the benefits of education are no, to the lower 

■classes of the people as great as we conceive them to be, yet the necessity of assisting m 
cbSnuitforthem in this country would not he diminished hut increased ; for such 
erhiVation as has been objected to under theideaof its leading to evil rather than to g 
■they are actually oMainSJfor themselves, and though we S 

systematic and uniform plan of instruction, such as should gratify °£ n ‘f° t r the 

•deem it almost superfluous to remaik. . . , inutmotad' "to aoplv to 

We recommend that, in the first place, those Commissioners be instmctea^to appj^ 
the ^vemorsof all the existing establishments for the educat.on ot the 
3 ©o. 1 2 
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wherever the information which has been received by ns shall appear to be insufficient, and 
to require from them Returns of the several institutions over which they preside, such as 
may enable them to ascertain in what districts supplementary schools to be put under the 

direction of Protestant or Roman catholic masters, as the circumstances ot the case may 

render eligible, are most immediately necessary, winch schools the Commissioners should 
be empowered to found, to endow and to regulate, lhe check which the existing schools 
would P receive, were the superintendence of them to be transferred to the proposed Com- 
missioners, the difficulty of changing long-settled establishments, and the waste of time to 
the Commissioners, who would be much more profitably employed in forming new semi- 
naries than in altering old ones, induce us strongly to recommend, that the inst.tu ions 
which now exist should remain under their present managers, and that the spirit of 
improvement already manifested among them should be left to operate undisturbed, under 
lhe influence of that emulation which the new establishments would naturally excite. 

For the purpose of ascertaining more exactly the number of those supplementary schools, 
'for selecting proper situations for erecting and establishing them where wanted for pre- 
rcribin* the mode of education to be pursued, and for the general superintendence of 
them, we are of opinion that a Board of Commissioners, as aforementioned, should be 
appointed under the authority of an Act of Parliament, empowering them to receive and 
dispose of Parliamentary grants for building and endowing schools, to purchase or accept 
conveyances for the sites of such schools, to decide in the last resort on the appointment, 
conduct and dismissal of masters, to prescribe the course and mode of education, to provide 
for the expense of furnishing books, and to have a general control over the whole ot the 
proposed establishments for the instruction of the lower classes. 

The first object which we would recommend to the attention of this Board would be, as 
we have already mentioned, to ascertain, from the information which they will collect, as 
well as from the examination of that already in our possession, m what situations it may be 
proper to proceed to the establishment of supplementary schools. It may at this early 
period be premature to attempt to form any estimate of the expense of founding and endow- 
ing such schools, as the number that may be required can be but vaguely conjectured ; we 
may, however, be allowed, from a view of the scale upon which the governors of Erasmus 
Smith’s schools am now proceeding in the foundation ot similar establishments, and which 
seems to have been adopted on sufficient consideration, to estimate that each school would 
be a charge on the Oovernment of about 500 1 . for building, exclusive of the purchase ot 
sites, and an annual salary of 30 1 . for the master of each. 

Some time, perhaps, must elapse before the Commissioners can have procured the neces- 
sary information to prepare them for entering on the part of their duty we have been last 
describing. But that interval may be'raost usefullyemployed in forwarding a measure ot 
the highest importance to the success of any plan ol national instruction, we mean that of 
preparing a sufficient number of teachers competently qualified to convey that instruction. 
We have already adverted to the deplorable want of such qualification in a great majority 
.'of those who now tench in the common schools, and to the pernicious consequences arising 
from itj their ignorance, we have reason to believe, is not seldom their least disqualifica- 
tion; and the want of proper books often combines with their own opinions and propensities 
in introducing into their schools such as are of the worst tendency. Even for schools of 
a superior description, and under better control, there is a general complaint that proper 
masters cannot be procured without much difficulty ; and we are persuaded that a more 
essential service could not be rendered to the State than by carrying into effect a practi- 
cable mode of supplying a succession of well-qualified instructors for the children of tbe 
'lower classes. It fortunately happens that there are in this country existing establishments, 
as well Roman-catholic as Protestant, which we are persuaded might, with little difficulty, 
give effectual assistance towards this great national purpose. This the Commissioners 
would find no difficulty in arranging with the governors of the several institutions. In 
such arrangements, and indeed in the whole of this part of the scheme, much will of course 
depend upon the discretion of the Commissioners; and we recommend that they should be 
directed and required to apply themselves immediately to the preparing a sufficient number 
of well qualified masters to undertake the conduct of such supplementary schools as they 
should from time to time proceed to endow ; the progress would naturally be gradual, and 
time would thus be allowed for competent masters to be prepared for them. 

In their choice of situation for the supplementary schools, the Commissioners should be 
directed not solely by the apparent necessity for them, from the want of proper or of any 
schools, .but partly hy the facilities afforded. for a proper establishment for the master, and 
partly by the prospect of their succeeding to such a degree as to hold out example and 
encouragement for their further progress and success. 

We are willing to hope that in schools thus advantageously situated, the general adoption 
of, and a steady adherence to, a course of education manifestly superior in its mode and 
object of instruction, and uniting a careful attention to moral and religious principles with an 
evident purpose of respecting the peculiar tenets of different sects of Christians, would excite, 
at first in their immediate neighbourhood, and by degrees in every part of Ireland, a strong 
prepossession in favour of such establishments, and effectually obviate any prejudices that 
might have been entertained against them. 

During the period in which the Commissioners may be employed in the preparatory 
inquiries already alluded to, their attention may also be directed to the selection of proper 
books for the use of all the schools under their management; it being our opinion that 
nothing should be taught in any of them without the express approbation of the Commis- 
sioners, nor any book introduced which has not been sanctioned by them ; and from the 

execution 
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execution of this part of the plan, we anticipate advantages of the utmost importance to 
the whole country, inasmuch as we cannot doubt that the books thus prepared will, by 
degrees, be universally adopted in every school, whether public or private : and while edu- 
cation is thus facilitated by an uniform system of instruction, the evils arising from the 
want of proper books adapted to the inferior schools will be removed, and ihe children no 
longer exposed to the corruption of morals and perversion of principles too often arising 
from the books actually in use. , 

In such selection of books for the new schools, we doubt not but it will be found prac- 
ticable to introduce not only a number of books in which moral principles will be inculcated 
. in such a manner as is likely to make deep and lasting impressions on the youthful mind, 
but also ample extracts from the Sacred Scriptures themselves, an early acquaintance with 
which we deem of the utmost importance, and indeed indispensable in forming the mind 
to just notions of duty and sound principles of conduct. 

It appears to us that a selection may be made, in which the most important parts ot 
sacred history shall be included, together with all the precepts of morality and ull the in- 
structive examples by which those precepts are illustrated and enforced, and which shall 
not be liable to any of the objections which have been made to the use of the Scriptures m . 
. the course of education. . . • , , . 

The study of such a volume of extracts from the Sacred Writings would, m our opinion, 
form the best preparation for that more particular religious instruction which it would be 
the duty, and we doubt not the inclination also, of their several ministers of religion to give, 
at proper times and in other places, to the children of their respective congregations. 

To enter into a minute detail, or to define the limits of the instruction to be given in 
those schools, or the manner in which it ought to be communicated, we deem not witlnn 
our province, but to belong to tile duty of the Commissioners whose appointment we have 
proposed, as the first step towards establishing a better system of education for the children 
of the lower orders of the people. At first, we reckon that instruction will be confined to 
reading, writing and the common rules of arithmetic, taught at different prices, and with 
a free option to the parents to have their children instructed in one or all of them. Time 
and experience will determine the expediency and the means of giving to such as may 
desire it a more enlarged course of education, and of providing for those whose talents 
' may deserve it that instruction which their poverty might place beyond their reach. But 
we are of opinion that more advantage will at present result from giving a limited education 
to a considerable number, than from providing a better system lor a few, particularly as 
masters qualified for- the latter purpose could scarcely be procured ; and we anticipate, as 
the first and most certain fruits of the appointment of these Commissioners, the selection 
and publication of a number of books for the use of the schools vyhich they shall estab ish, 
a prompt and liberal supply of which to the schools at present in existence will produce 
immediate and beneficial effects. . , , 

Havin°- thus laid before your Grace the result of our deliberations, we be^ leave to repre- 
sent to your Grace, that it seems most expedient to make a trial upon a limited scale ot 
what is here proposed, and to suggest that the Commissioners above mentioned should at 
first proceed to erect only a small number of schools, in different parts of Iieland, upon 
the plans that have been recommended in this Report, trusting that such an experiment 
will throw new lights upon the subject, will tend to promote what may be generally advan- 



tageous, and correct the errors which unavoidably attend new institui 

S In concluding this subject, we conceive it may be satisfactory to your Grace, that such 
papers°comniiimcated to the Board by its Hj^robers ascontajt^more^de^aile^cmiumBtances 



applicable to the subject of genera! education, should be added as an Appendix to this 
Report not meaning, however, thereby to indicate any approbation of their contents fur- 

labours, w. think it an act of indispensable 
justice to bear testimony in the strongest manner to the zealous exertions of oui secretat , 
J John Corneille, Esq., from whose indefatigable pains, capacity and accuracy we have de- 
rived very efficient services towards the accomplishment of our multifarious inquiries. 

We have not found it necessary to use the powers given by the Act establishing tins 
Board of appointing a second secretary, inasmuchas Mr. Corneilie has devoted his time tp 
years in assisting our complicated investigation, with the most willing application and the 

m We e c2de7thetmail salary of his office as a return altogether inadequate to his distin- 
guished services • and as this lias been a great national undertaking, we beg leave earnestly 
your Grace’s node!, in order that he may obtain from the Govern- 
ment some permanent appointment, as an adequate reward for his past services. 

(signed) William Armagh. (l.s.) 

J " 1 .(l.s.) 



Dublin, 30th October' 181 2. 



William Armagh. 

Charles Cashel. 

James Killalla. (l.s.) 

Isaac Corn/. . (l.s.) 

Thomas Elrington, Provost, (l.s.) 
Richard Lovell Edgmrih. (l.s.) 
James Whitelaw. (l.s.) 

J. Leslie Fester . (l.s.) 
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Appendix, No. 4 *. 



REGULATIONS and DIRECTIONS to be attended 10 in making Application to the 
Board of Commissioners of National Education, for Aid towards the Building of School- 
houses, or for the Support of Schools. 



I . — On Building School-houses- 

1. — When aid is sought from the Commissioners for building a school-house, the site 
of the intended building is to be described, the tenure by which it is held stated, and 
apian of the house, with estimates by one or more respectable tradesmen, furnished. , 
One-third at least of the expeuse must be locally contributed. 

2. — The school-house, when finished, is to be vested in trustees, to be chosen by the 
applicants themselves, and their names reported to the Commissioners for their approbation. 
These trustees to hold the school-house for the purpose of national education, according 
to the regulations set forth in this paper. 

o. — No alteration is to made in the trusteeship without the concurrence of the Commis- 
sioners. If any of the trustees die, or resign, new trustees shall be elected to supply their 
place, subject to the approval of the Board. 

4. — Although the Commissioners do not absolutely refuse aid in all cases towards the 
erection of school-houses on ground connected with a place of worship, yet they much 
prefer their being erected on ground which is not so connected, where it can be obtained : 
they therefore expect that before church, chapel, or meeting-house ground be adopted as 
the site of a school-house, inquiry be made whether another convenient site may be 
obtained, and the result of the inquiry stated to them. 

5. — The Board do not contribute to the ornamenting of school-houses, but merely to the 
accommodation of the children in plain substantial buildings. If buildings ofa more orna- 
mented and expensive kind be preferred, the whole of the extra expenses must be provided 
by the applicants. 

6. — The Board do not contribute towards the erecting of apartments for the teachers. 

II.— On Assistance given towards Conducting Schools. 

It is required that a portion of the different expenses requisite for conducting schools, 
such as providing school furniture, repairing the school-houses, and paying teachers’ sala- 
ries, be locally raised. The Board will determine in every case the proportion to be con- 
tributed from the public funds towards these and similar expenses, according to the cir- 
cumstances of each. All schools connected with the Board have permission to purchase 
the books issued by the Board, and other school requisites, such as paper, slates, quills, 
&.c. at half cost-price. 

III.— On the Regulation of the Schools } as to Tuition , Attendance , fyc. 

— The ordinary school business, during which all the children, of whatever denomina- 
tion they be, are required to attend, and which is expected to embrace a competent number 
of hours in each day, is to consist exclusively of instruction in those branches which belong 
to a literary and moral education. Such extracts from Scripture as are prepared under 
the sanction of the Board, may be used, and are earnestly recommended by the Board to 
be used during those hours allotted to this ordinary school, business. 

2. — One day at least in each week (independently of the Sunday) is to be set apart for 
the religious instruction of the children, on which day such pastors or other persons as 
are approved of by the parents or guardians of the children snail have access to them, for 
that purpose, whether those pastors have signed the original application or not. 

3. — The managers of schools are also expected, should the parents of any of the children 
desire it, to afford convenient opportunity and facility for the same purpose either before 
or after the ordinary school business, (as the Managers may determine,) on other days of 
the week. 

4. — Any arrangement of this description that may be made, is to be publicly notified in 
the schools, in order that those children, and those only, may be present at the religious 
instruction, whose parents and guardians approve of their being so. 

5. — The reading of the Scriptures, either in the authorized or Douay version, is regarded 
as a religious exercise, and, as such, is to be confined to those times which are set apart 
for religious instruction. The same regulation is also to be observed respecting prayer. 

6.— A t-cgister 
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g A register is to be kept in each school, recording the daily attendance of the 

scholars, and the average attendance in each week, and each quarter, according to a form 
to be furnished by the Board. 

IV. — On the Books to be used in the Schools. 

1.— The titles of all books which the conductors of schools intend to use in the ordinary 
school business, are to be reported to the Board, and no other books to be used than those 
which have been reported and sanctioned by the Board. 

Q _No books are to be understood as prohibited by the Board except such as appear to 
them to contain matter objectionable in itself, or objectionable as peculiarly belonging to 
some particular religious denomination. But the price of those books only shall be reduced 
which are issued from the depository of the Board. 

o. The Board will furnish gratuitously to each school, a first stock of school-books, 

which are to be kept as a school stock, and used when required in teaching the pupils, but 
which are on no account to be taken out of the school-room. The inspectors will require 
to see these books at every inspection. Children whose parents wish them to bang their 
books home with them, will be supplied at the reduced price at which they are furnished 
by the Board. All supplies of books additional to those furnished by the Board, are to be 
purchased from the depository at half- cost-price. 

4 if any other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of any church to 

which any of the children belong, are to be employed in communicating religious instruction, 
the pastor, or other religious teacher, who proposes to employ such book, is expected to 
communicate his intention to any individual member of the Board, and consult with him 
respecting its suitableness. 

V. — On the Choice , Sfc. of Teachers. 

1. Local patrons and committees of schools are expected to select suitable teachers, 

and'to superintend them. But the Commissioners will require to be satisfied of the fitness 
of the teachers, both in regard to moral character and to literary qualification, by testimo- 
nials, and also, if they see fit, by training in a model school, and examination. 

2 —Should the Commissioners judge any teacher employed in a school receiving occa- 
sional aid from them not to possess suitable qualifications for his office, or to be otherwise 
nWtionable they will feel themselves at liberty to withhold the portion of the salary 
contributed by them until a fit person shall be appointed. If such a teacher be found em- 
ployed in a school-house erected partly by the public funds intrusted to them, and vested 
L Trustees, as above directed, they will require that the teacher be dismissed, and another 

P T-Salaries granted by the Board are granted to the teachers individually ; and there- 
r %‘ if nnv teacher be dismissed, or die, or any new teacher be introduced into the school, 
it is'expected that such changes be communicated immediately to the Board, and their 
sanction obtained for the new teachers. 

VI. — Miscellaneous. 

1 —It is the earnest wish of His' Majesty’s Government, and of the Commissioners, that 
.1 i.™7»,,d l.itv of the different religious denominations, m the country, co-operate 

with one^nothe^hn conducting the schools connected with the Board. Nevertheless, the 
Government and the Commissioners choose rather to leave this expression of their desire 
to the mod feelin. of applicants themselves, than to make it the subject of any express 
stipulation ; persuaded tllat, when practicable, this recommendation will be attended to. 

. It is expected that when any school is received by the Board m connexion with it, 
the inscription ■ National School,’ shall be pat up conspicuously on the school-house ; and 
{hat in Sing school-houses partly by funds intrusted to the Comm, ss, oners, a stone 
shall be built into the wall having that inscription cut in it. 

3- ^^^^ggg^^p^y^o^beyontAlm^ours'of histrucuon^n'othe^days^ that 

Suttheyexpectthatoouse^all 
, , r^.i cf-hool-rooms tending to contention, such as the holdiug of political 

be made of the schoolrooms te. a g conveI . ted into places of public worship. 

STe Ide of^ slol bote! buUt by aid from the CommisLners, will be held to be 
a vtlSon or the principles of the national education system ; such a use made of a school- 
Luse received after its establishment, into connexion with the Board, they w,U regard as 
t sutoTreln for withholding further aid, and dissolving the connexion. 

a -The Commissioners will require that the principles of the fo lowing lesson be strictly 
inculcated in all schools admitted into connexion with them, and that a printed copy of the 
lesson Itself ” to be furnished by them, shall be hang up in each school. 

Christians should endeavour, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to “live parse, 
abfy wi^l me ”;” (Rom. ch.’l-S, v. ,8.) even with those o! a different religious per-. 

8viasion. . Our 

3:00. . . 4 
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Our Saviour, Christ, commanded his disciples to “ love one another : lie taught 

them to love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to pray for those 
that persecuted them. He himself prayed for his murderers. 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines; but we ought not to hate or persecute them. 
We ouuht to seek for the truth, and to hold fast what we are convinced is the truth; 
but not" to treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did not intend his 
religion to be forced on men by violent means. He would not allow his disciples to 
fight for him. 

> If anv persons treat us unkindly, we must not do the same to them ; for Christ and 
■ his Apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. If we would obey Christ, we 
must do to others, not as they do to us, but as we should wish them to do to us. 

Quarrelling with our neighbours, and abusing them, is not the way to convince them 
that we are in the right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely to convince them 
that we have not a Christian spirit. 

We ouuht to show ourselves followers of Christ, who, ‘•when he was reviled, reviled 
not again,” (l Pet. ch. 2, ver. 23,) by behaving gently and kindly to every one. 

s.—It is expected that clergymen of all denominations, even although they may not 
have signed the application to the Board, shall have free admission to the school; not to 
take part in the ordinary business, or to interrupt it ; but as visitors, to observe how the 
school ia conducted. 

By desire of the Commissioners, 

' Thomas F. Kelli/, Secretary. 
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Appendix, No. 5. 



STATEMENTS of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Commissioners appointed 
for administering the Funds placed at the disposal of His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, for the Education of the Poor of Ireland. 



From 1st December 1831 to 31st March 1833. 
THE CHARGE: 



Treasury Issue - 
Sale of Books - 



£. s. 
14,328 13 11 
15 12 6 



H,344 



THE DISCHARGE : 

Grants to schools for building - 

Grants to schools for fitting up---- 

G rants of salaries to teachers - - " . “ 

Grants of books and school requisites, at half price 

Model School, and Training Department : 

Salaries ------- 

Expenses ------- 

Inspection of schools - 

Compilation of books - _ - 

Printing, publishing and advertising 



Salaries and wages 
Postage - 
Furniture, &c. - 
Repairs . - 
Rent and taxes 
Coal, oil, gas, &c. 

Incidents - 



£. 


s. d. 


- 1,348 


3 11 


-• 1,478 17 2 


- 2,225 


6 - 


- 691 


3 2 £ 


- 329 


14 7 h 


- 250 


1 6 £ 


- 277 


5 10 


876 


8 gi 


■ “ 


- - 



Total Discharge 
Balance in favour of the Public 



5,743 10 3i 



579 16 2 
861 10 - 



i,i53 14 7 h 
1,124 9 Hi 
283 1 5 

130 1 3 
252 1 - 

295 8 8J 
93 13 6 
127 19 6£ 



£. 1 


10,645 6 


fil 


- 


3,698 19 


1*4 


£. 


M,344 6 


5 



From the 1st April 1833 to 31st March 1834. 
THE CHARGE : 

Certified Balance in favour of public to 31 March 1833 
Treasury issues - - 

Sale of books - - 

Receipts of model school ------ 



£. 52,084 17 5 h 



^ K (continued) 



3,698 19 ill 
46,500 - - 



1,825 12 
60 5 



5 h\ 



1,885 17 6 
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THE DISCHARGE: 

Grants to schools for building - 
Grants to schools for fitting up - 
G rants of salaries to teachers - 
Grants of books and school requisites, at half price 



Model School and Training Department : 

Salaries ----- - 

Allowances to monitors, premiums and expenses - 
Allowances to teachers training - 



Inspection of schools 
Compilation of books 
Printing and publishing books - 
Office printing, advertising, 8tc. 



£. s. 


d. 


3.9H 12 


10 l 


2,197 !7 


- 


5.2 73 H 


1 1 


1,826 7 


7 h 


599 - 


4 


D449 17 


9 


65 17 


9 


446 19 


10 


2,068 5 


-i 


147 11 


1 



Stamps - 
Rev. James Carlile 
Salaries and wages 
Postage - - - - 

Furniture - - 

Repairs and works to house 
Coal, candles, gas, &c. 

Rent and taxes - 
Incidents - 



Total Discharge 
Balance in favour of Public 



£. s. d. 



13,212 12 5 



2,114 


15 


10 


1,960 


5 


2 i 


2,662 


15 


11 k 


74 


12 


5 


300 


- 


- 


1,249 


13 


10 


545 


5 


i 


46 


14 


85 


768 


6 


4 


98 


4 


7 k 


275 


14 


ioi 


144 


1 


2 


2 3,453 


2 


5 h 


28,631 


15 


- 


Cn 

O 

00 


17 


5 h 



From the 1st April 1834 to the 31st March 1835. 



THE CHARGE: 

Balance in favour of the public, as p’ Account settled to 31 March 1834 
Treasury issues - - - - _ _ . _ _ 

Sale of books - - - - - _ _ - £,\ 045 7 3 

Receipts of model school - - - - - - ’ 6 q 2 



I £. s. d. 
28,631 15 - 
20,000 - - 

1,115 2 10 
49,746 17 10 



THE DISCHARGE : 
Grants for building schools - 
Grants for fitting-up schools - 
Grants of salaries to teachers - 
Grants of school requisites, at half price 

Model School and Training Department: 

Salaries 

Allowances to monitors, premiums and expenses 
Allowances to teachers traiuing - 
Books, &e. for - - ditto - 

Inspection of schools - - - _ _ 

Compilation of books - - _ •_ 

Printing and publishing hooks - 
Stationery - 
Office printing, &c. - 



£. 5. d. 

7,204 - i 
1,802 14 1 
9,220 19 1 
794 1 1 5 



733 3 - 
344 14 10 
519 4 6 
258 16 - 



359 8 6 
3,5o8 3 6 
2,411 16 7 
129 18 7 



Carried forward - - _ 



19,022 4 8 



1,855 18 4 
2,437 13 4 



6,409 7 2 
2 9,725 3 6 
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£. s. d. 

Brought forward - - - £. 29,725 3 6 

Rev. James Cadile - -- -- -- -- - goo - - 

Office, salaries and wages -------- - 1,423 g 4 

Postage - - - - - - -- - 615 8 10 

Furniture - - - r - - - - _ - - - 45 17 10 

Repairs and works to house - - - - - - - - 57126 

Coals, candles, gas, &,c. - - - - - - - - - 11498 

Rent and taxes - -- -- -- -- - gig 2 2 

Stamps - - - - - - - - - - 57 6 10 

Incidents - --------- - 223 17 2 

Total Discharge - - - £. 32,877 17 10 

Balance in favour of the Public - - - - 16,869 - - 



£■ I 49»746 17 10 




13 June 1835. Thomas F. Kelly, Seer. 
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